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mally denied, however, that his government had been approached with 
the object of forming such an alliance. An even more emphatic denial 
came from Japan, which the German foreign secretary had desired 
Mexico to approach in the matter. — On November 29 the commander 
of the American forces in Santo Domingo (see last Record, p. 21) 
established martial law throughout the republic. This step was taken 
to ensure payment of interest on the foreign debt, effective govern- 
ment having broken down because of a deadlock between opposing 
political factions. Both Costa Rica and Salvador obtained favorable 
decisions from the Central American Court of Justice, in the San Juan 
Hiver and Fonseca Bay cases respectively. Nicaragua, the court held, 
had infringed the rights of her neighbors by granting to the United 
States the right to canalize the San Juan River and to establish a 
naval base on Fonseca Bay. — Argentina was honored by the elevation 
of the Spanish legation to the dignity of an embassy in July 1916. A 
commercial treaty between Argentina and Paraguay was signed dur- 
ing the same month. Arbitration treaties with Spain and France were 
ratified by the Argentine congress in September and October, respec- 
tively. — An arbitration treaty was signed by Brazil and Uruguay, De- 
cember 28. 

III. THE UNITED STATES 
THE ADMINISTRATION. — President Wilson was inaugurated for 
his second term on March 4. — On March 31 the President issued an 
executive order placing more than 10,000 postmasters of the first, 
second and third classes under the merit system, future appointments 
to depend upon competitive examinations. — The President appointed 
as members of the Shipping Board John A. Donald of New York, 
John B. White of Kansas City, William Denman of San Francisco, 
Bernard N. Baker of Baltimore, and Theodore Brent of New Orleans. 
After the resignation of Mr. Baker, Raymond H. Stevens was ap- 
pointed; and further changes occurred because of a controversy over 
the shipbuilding program (see United States and the War, supra, p. 
25). The President appointed as members of the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Commission Riley McMillan Little of Pennsylvania, Mrs. 
Francis C. Axtell of Washington, and John J. Keegan of Indiana; 
and as members of the Tariff Commission Professor Frank W. Taus- 
sig of Harvard University, chairman; ex-Congressman D. J. Lewis of 
Maryland, ex-Congressman William Kent of California, Daniel C. 
Roper of South Carolina, E. P. Costigan of Colorado, and W. S. Cul- 
bertson of Kansas. Other appointments included: John W. Garrett 
as minister to the Netherlands vice Henry Van Dyke resigned; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Chester Harding as governor of the Canal Zone in 
succession to Major-General Goethals; John Franklin Fort of New 
Jersey and William B. Colver of Minnesota as members of the Fed- 
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eral Trade Commission; and Thomas G. Patten as postmaster, of New 
York. Most of these appointments and some 1,400 others were made 
while the sixty-fourth Congress was in session; but the Senate took 
no action upon them, largely because of a controversy over the pro- 
motion of Dr. Cary T. Grayson to the post of medical director of the 
navy with the grade of rear admiral. It was only in the special session 
called at the opening of the President's second term that the Senate 
gave its ratification. 

CONGRESS — In its first session which closed on September 8, the 
sixty-fourth Congress enacted many laws of far-reaching importance. 
It reorganized the army, made unprecedented appropriations for 
national defense, and provided new sources of revenue to meet these 
heavy outlays. In forbidding the interstate shipment of the products 
of child labor and in establishing by law an eight-hour day for rail- 
road employees, it gave a new emphasis to national authority; and 
hardly less notable was the expansion of government enterprise in 
commerce and industry by the adoption of the ship-purchase bill and 
the provision made for the manufacture of naval projectiles and armor 
plate as well as for the extraction of nitrate from the air by hydro- 
electric power. Several new administrative boards were created: a 
shipping board of five members, a tariff commission of six, a farm- 
loan board of five, and a compensation commission of three. The 
passage of the Philippines bill (see Dependencies, infra, p. 46) 
marked a new departure in colonial policy. Throughout the session 
executive pressure was constantly exerted upon the leaders of Con- 
gress. Although some of the measures recommended by President 
Wilson were highly controversial and evoked strong opposition, he 
eventually managed to force action on most of the important items of 
his program except the Porto Rico citizenship bill (see Depend- 
encies, infra, p. 46). His success, which was particularly impressive 
in the case of the child-labor bill and the eight-hour bill, depended 
in part upon the disposition of Congress to accept executive leader- 
ship in a time of international crisis and in part upon the desire of 
Democrats to strengthen their position in the presidential campaign. — 
In making appropriations for the army, the Senate, taking a larger 
view of the necessities of national defense, added more than $125,000, 
000 to the House bill; when differences had been adjusted in confer- 
ence, the aggregate amount stood at $267,596,530, or some $80,000,000 
more than the House originally sanctioned. The same bill erected a 
Council of National Defense composed of six cabinet officers, and 
empowered it to co-ordinate transportation facilities and industrial re- 
sources in the interest of the national security. It gave the President 
authority, in time of war or threatened war, to utilize the transporta- 
tion systems of the country for military purposes. Finally, it revised 
the Articles of War. President Wilson vetoed the bill on August 18 
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because it exempted officers and men on the retired list from the 
operation of the military code; but he accepted it eleven days later 
when the objectionable features had been eliminated. — The naval ap- 
propriation bill (see last Record, p. 25) became law on August 29, after 
the President and Secretary Daniels had induced the House leaders 
to adopt the larger building program of the Senate. It carried roughly 
$313,000,000. Mr. Kitchin, chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means and Democratic floor leader, opposed the bill to the end, criti- 
cizing the president for lack of consistency and declaring that " the 
United States becomes the most militaristic naval nation on earth." — 
The general revenue bill (see last Record, p. 25) passed the Senate on 
September 6 by a vote of 42 to 16, all the Democrats present and five 
radical Republicans of the Middle West supporting it. In conference 
the changes made by the Senate (for the most part minor increases in 
the rates of taxation) were generally accepted, President Wilson sign- 
ing the bill on September 8. An anti-dumping clause, designed to 
protect American industries from unfair competition, imposes penal- 
ties in cases where foreign commodities are sold at prices substan- 
tially below their prices in the markets of the world with the cost of 
importation and sale added. Other clauses prescribe methods of re- 
taliation in the case of belligerent powers which discriminate against 
American products or whose merchant ships refuse, unless because 
of lack of cargo space, to carry such goods. — The ship-purchase bill, 
which had passed the House on May 20, made slow progress in the 
Senate (see last Record, p. 25). Amendments were adopted which re- 
duced the shipping board to five members (two cabinet officers being 
eliminated to ensure a non-partisan personnel), reduced the salaries 
of the board from $10,000 to $7,500, and prohibited the purchase of 
ships flying a belligerent flag. The bill passed the Senate on August 
18 by a strictly partisan vote of 38 to 21 and became law on Septem- 
ber 7 after the House had concurred in the Senate amendments. — The 
child-labor bill, which had passed the House on February 2 (see last 
Record, p. 25), met with determined opposition on the part of Senators 
from the cotton states. The Democratic caucus, after first dropping 
the bill from its legislative program, finally gave way before the in- 
sistence of President Wilson. The bill passed on August 8, with only 
two Republicans (both of Pennsylvania) and ten Democrats opposing 
it. Afterwards, as modified by the Senate and accepted by the House, 
it excluded from foreign as well as interstate commerce all articles 
produced in establishments employing child labor. — On August 21 the 
friends of the immigration bill, which the Democratic caucus of the 
Senate had decided to hold over till the next session (see last Record, 
p. 26), carried a vote in favor of its consideration; but when President 
Wilson intimated that he would veto the bill, recalcitrant Democrats 
returned to the support of their party leaders and helped them to 
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secure an indefinite postponement. — On August 29, when he had failed 
in his personal efforts to avert a nation-wide strike of railroad em- 
ployees (see last Record, p. 34, and infra, p. 44), the President ap- 
peared before the Houses of Congress and asked them to provide 
legislative remedies. He recommended specifically the establishment 
of an eight-hour day for railroad employees, the appointment of a 
commission to observe the results, the prohibition of strikes or lock- 
outs pending full public investigation of the issues, approval by Con- 
gress of the consideration by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of freight-rate increases to meet any additional expenditures entailed 
by the eight-hour day, the immediate enlargement and reorganization 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and a measure permitting 
the Executive, in case of military necessity, to operate railroads and 
draft train crews and other railroad employees into military service. 
While these six proposals were closely related as parts of a general 
plan, it was impossible to act upon them all before September 4, the 
day set for the strike. The bill introduced by Mr. Adamson, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Interstate Commerce, dealt only 
with the first two points. It established an eight-hour day at the 
existing ten-hour rate of pay and a commission to report upon the 
effects of the change within nine months. Notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of the Republican floor leader, Mr. Mann, the bill carried by a 
vote of 239 to 56, with 69 Republicans supporting it. In view of the 
need of prompt action the Senate abandoned its own bill, which em- 
powered the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix the hours of 
labor and wages of interstate employees, and adopted the Adamson 
bill. The vote was 43 to 28 and followed party lines, the majority in- 
cluding only one Republican, La Follette of Wisconsin. In view of 
the approaching general election, Congress adjourned without pro- 
ceeding farther with the President's recommendations. — The second 
session of the sixty-fourth Congress opened on December 4. In his 
message the President urged Congress to complete the legislation 
which he had proposed on August 29 and to enact bills dealing with 
conservation, Porto Rico, corrupt practices, the right of American 
exporters to combine for the purposes of foreign trade, and voca- 
tional education, these bills having already been considered in the 
previous session and most of them having been passed by the House. 
This program was somewhat expanded later, when cabinet officers 
asked for the adoption of various other measures, including a drastic 
espionage bill designed to safeguard American neutrality. An emer- 
gency revenue bill which was introduced toward the end of January 
also had the full administration support. — Only three of these meas- 
ures were passed: the Porto Rico bill (see infra, Dependencies, p. 46); 
the vocational education bill, which appropriated a large sum for the 
advancement of industrial training; and the revenue bill, which pro- 
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vided for a bond issue of over $300,000,000, an increase of 50% in in- 
heritance taxes, and an excess-profits tax of 8% levied on the net 
profits of corporations, joint-stock companies, and co-partnerships. 
This bill, approved by the Democratic caucus on January 26, passed 
the House on February 1 by a vote of 211 to 196, no Republicans 
supporting it and only four Democrats opposing it. It passed the 
Senate unchanged four weeks later. Mr. Kitchin, floor leader of the 
House, extolled the excess-profits tax on the ground that it would, 
" in large part, be paid by those who were loud clamorers for pre- 
paredness, who, in every shape, fashion, and form, demanded of their 
representatives here these immensely increased appropriations for the 
army and navy." — The collapse of the President's legislative program 
was emphasized by his failure to persuade the Senate to ratify the 
treaty with Colombia (see last Record, p. 21) and the measure author- 
izing him to provide armament for American merchant ships engaged 
in transatlantic traffic (see United States and the War, supra, p. 23). 
But the chief rebuff which he experienced was in the case of the 
Immigration bill. The bill, which had failed in the last Congress, was 
passed again by both houses and vetoed by the President on January 
29. The President objected not only to the literacy test, but to a 
provision which permitted immigration officials to exempt from the 
test foreigners who, in their judgment, were fleeing from religious 
persecution, and which he feared might lead to international compli- 
cations. On February 1 the House passed this bill over the veto by a 
vote of 286 to 106; the Senate, on February 5, by 62 to 19; the vote 
was non-partisan in both cases, rural members generally favoring the 
measure. This was the fourth time in a generation in which Congress 
has overridden a veto. — The apparent decline of executive influence 
was due in some cases to the character of the proposed measures, 
such as the one prohibiting strikes and lockouts pending a public in- 
vestigation of the matters in dispute. But the chief reason was that 
both houses gave much of their time to the discussion of problems 
arising out of the international crisis. The President's peace note of 
December 18 (see Peace Suggestions, and United States and the War, 
supra) precipitated a long debate in the Senate when Mr. Hitchcock 
of Nebraska offered a resolution expressing approval of the note. 
Severe criticism came from the Republican side, Mr. Lodge declaring 
that it was so timed as to give improper support to Germany, and 
Mr. Borah declaring that it committed the government to a policy 
altogether inconsistent with the Monroe Doctrine. The resolution, as 
finally adopted, endorsed only that part of the note which invited 
the belligerents to state their peace terms. The House became in- 
volved in a different way. Transactions on the New York stock ex- 
change made it oDvious that the contents of the note had become 
known to certain speculators before reaching the public. A Boston 
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financier made charges that the " leak " had occurred for the benefit 
of high officials in Washington who enjoyed the confidence of the 
White House and the State Department. On January 18, after long 
controversy, the House empowered its Committee on Rules to make 
an investigation; and this resulted, more than a month later, in a 
report which held two newspaper correspondents responsible for the 
leak and exonerated government officials. Early in February the 
Senate, after some debate, approved the President's course in severing 
diplomatic relations with Germany. The resolution carried by a vote 
of 78 to s, the minority including two Democrats (Kirby of Arkansas 
and Vardaman of Mississippi) and three Republicans (Gronna of 
North Dakota, LaFollette of Wisconsin, and Works of California). 
During the last days of the session legislative business was delayed 
by a Republican filibuster, the caucus having, on February 23, adopted 
this course in order to compel the President to call a special session 
of the sixty-fifth Congress. Some Republicans, like LaFollette, feared 
that the President might otherwise involve the country in war; others, 
like Lodge, that he might fail to maintain his stern attitude toward 
Germany. But while the leaders approved of the dilatory tactics em- 
ployed for days against the revenue bill, they had no sympathy with 
the determined opposition offered to the armed-ship bill. The Presi- 
dent's appeal for authority to arm merchant ships and the action 
taken by Congress are dealt with elsewhere (see United States and 
the War, supra). Six Republican Senators (Clapp, Cummins, Gronna, 
LaFollette, Norris and Works) and five Democrats (Kirby, Lane, 
O'Gorman, Stone and Vardaman), taking advantage of the privilege 
of unlimited debate, prevented the bill being brought to a vote. Great 
bitterness developed during the course of the debate. The attitude 
of the Senate was shown by a manifesto in favor of the bill signed by 
thirty Republicans and forty-five Democrats. On March 4 President 
Wilson, in a public statement, condemned the " little group of wilful 
men, representing no opinions but their own," who had rendered the 
government " helpless and contemptible." He declared that it would 
not cure the difficulty to call a special session of Congress, because 
" the paralysis of the Senate would remain." The Senate should alter 
its rules " so that it can act." — It was not only the administration 
measures which suffered from the situation in Congress. While the 
Senate passed ten appropriation bills carrying an aggregate of nearly 
$1,200,000,000 ($535,000,000 for the navy alone), five others were not 
brought to a vote (army, military academy, sundry civil, general de- 
ficiency, rivers and harbors). Aside from the legislation already men- 
tioned, a bill was adopted establishing prohibition in the District of 
Columbia. This bill occupied some time in the Senate before it passed 
on January 9 by a vote of 55 (28 Democrats) to 32 (22 Democrats). 
The House, after considering the advisability of referring the bill to a 
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popular vote, finally acceded to the views of the Senate. The post- 
office appropriation bill, as amended by the Senate and accepted by 
the House, excluded liquor advertisements from the mails in states 
which have laws against such advertisements, and prohibited the im- 
portation of liquor into states which prohibit its manufacture or sale 
for beverage purposes, the latter provision applying even to states 
which permit importations for personal use. — On March 5 the Senate 
of the sixty-fifth Congress met in special session, mainly for the pur- 
pose of considering more than fourteen hundred presidential nomina- 
tions which had not been confirmed in the previous regular session. 
The President had intimated, however, that he expected a change to 
be made in the Senate procedure; and on March 8 a resolution was 
adopted curtailing the right of unlimited debate which had existed 
for the past no years. The new rule provides that two days after 
written notice by sixteen Senators closure may be applied by a two- 
thirds vote, each Senator being limited then to one hour's debate 
and no amendment being entertained unless by unanimous consent. 
The rule was adopted by a vote of 76 to 3 (LaFollette, Gronna, Sher- 
man), after the President had been sharply attacked by Mr. Cummins 
and other members of the " little group of wilful men." On March 
16, when it had become evident that the treaty with Colombia would 
not be ratified, the special session closed. — On April 2 the sixty-fifth 
Congress was convened in special session. There had been much 
speculation as to whether the Democrats would retain control of the 
House. Apparently the two major parties had equal strength, so that 
the decision would rest with five independents. But the absence of 
several Republicans because of illness and the defection of others 
who opposed the choice of the caucus, James R. Mann, gave the 
speakership to Champ Clark for the fourth time by a vote of 217 to 
205. He received the support of all but one of the independents. — 
From the very outset, after passing the war resolution requested by 
President Wilson (see United States and the War, supra, p. 23), Con- 
gress gave its attention almost exclusively to war measures. A bill 
which provided for the raising of a large army by conscription was 
brought forward by the administration. It met opposition on the 
part of those who, like the speaker and the floor leader of the House, 
believed in the voluntary system. But on April 28 it passed both 
houses (the vote being 81 to 8 in the Senate and 397 to 24 in the 
House) without substantial departure from the original plan. Several 
matters had to be arranged in conference, particularly the ages of 
liability for service (which the House had fixed at 21 to 40 and the 
Senate at 21 to 27) and the question of utilizing a limited number of 
volunteers. Theodore Roosevelt had offered to raise a division for im- 
mediate service in France; and while the House refused to make pro- 
vision for the acceptance of his offer, the Senate did so. The confer- 
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ence report, as finally adopted in the middle of May, fixed the period 
of liability at 21 to 30 and authorized the President to raise by volun- 
tary enlistment a force not exceeding four infantry divisions. The act 
provided that the regular army and the National Guard should be 
brought to maximum strength by voluntary enlistment for the period 
of the war; that half a million or a million men, according to the 
President's discretion, should be raised by selective draft; that the 
quotas for the states and territories should be based on population, 
credit being given for those already in military service; and that the 
pay of enlisted men should be increased from $15 to $30 a month. 
The act also described the various grounds for exemption from ser- 
vice. — Another administration measure, unanimously accepted by Con- 
gress in the middle of April, provided for the issue of $5,000,000,000 
in long-term bonds and $2,000,000,000 in one-year certificates of in- 
debtedness, the interest in each case being at three and a half per 
cent. Of the aggregate sum, $3,000,000,000 was to be loaned to the 
Allies and the rest used to meet the war expenditures of the United 
States. — The large supplies needed for the war were voted with little 
delay. On May 1, practically without debate, the House appropriated 
nearly $3,000,000,000 for military and naval requirements in the first 
year of the war, this being in addition to the regular appropriation 
bills; and early in June, when the houses had adjusted minor differ- 
ences, the bill became law. It included an appropriation of $750,000, 
000 for the purchase and construction of cargo ships under the super- 
vision of the Shipping Board. Toward the end of July Congress 
appropriated $640,000,000 for the establishment of an aviation service 
with some 22,000 planes and a hundred thousand men. On July 26 
Secretary McAdoo submitted to the speaker " deficiency and supple- 
mental estimates " of the war department calling for an additional 
$5,000,000,000 for the year ending June 30, 1918, half the sum to be for 
armament of fortifications. He indicated to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee that the government would spend during the year nearly $11, 
000,000,000. On May 9 the Committee on Ways and Means reported to 
the House a war revenue bill which was expected to produce $1,800, 
000,000. It provided for an income-tax increase ($535,000,000), a retro- 
active war tax on 1916 incomes ($108,000,000), a flat increase of ten 
per cent on all tariff duties and ten per cent on all articles now ad- 
mitted free ($240,000,000), an excess-profits tax ($200,000,000), an in- 
crease of first-class postage from two to three cents ($70,000,000), 
and taxes on distilled spirits ($100,000,000), freight bills ($77,500,000), 
express packages, passenger tickets, electric light, gas, telegraph and 
telephone messages, automobiles and other articles. It also raised the 
postal rates on second-class matter. In its report the committee ob- 
served that sound economic policy requires " the present generation 
to bear a fair and equitable portion of the burden of financing the war." 
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It recommended that the remaining expenses of the government for 
the current fiscal year and for the next fiscal year be met by taxation. 
The bill remained under discussion for two weeks. Few important 
changes were made; and although, after Secretary McAdoo had un- 
expectedly announced that the bill should be drawn so as to yield 
more than two and a quarter billions, all surtaxes on incomes over 
$40,000 were increased by 25 per cent, reductions were made in other 
rates. A proposal to lay a tax of $2.50 a bale on cotton was met by 
solid opposition from the southern members and was beaten by 137 
to 116. The bill finally passed the House on May 23 by a vote of 329 
to 76, the minority being entirely Republican. In the Senate, action 
was long postponed. On July 31 the finance committee was reported 
to have revised the bill so as to make it produce $2,000,000,000, mainly 
by additional levies on intoxicants and on personal and corporate 
incomes. The most important departure from the House bill was 
in the matter of excess profits, these to be determined by comparison 
with the average profits for the three years preceding the war and 
taxed according to a graduated system. — It was early recognized that 
the winning of the war would depend to a large extent upon the 
capacity of the United States to supply itself and its allies with food- 
stuffs. Two administration bills were laid before Congress at the end 
of April: a food production bill and a food control bill. The first, 
which passed Congress in June, empowered the secretary of agricul- 
ture to make a survey of the food resources of the nation, to dis- 
tribute seed in cases of special need, and in various other ways to 
extend the activities of the department. The second, based upon the 
war power, gave the president power to fix maximum and minimum 
prices for food, fuel, clothing and other necessities, to regulate their 
production and distribution, and, if necessary, to requisition produc- 
ing factories, mines, and other establishments. The House passed 
this bill on June 23 with an amendment (adopted by a vote of 365 
to s) forbidding the use of food materials in the production of alco- 
holic beverages except when the president, to prevent the waste of 
perishable products, should authorize the making of wine. The Senate 
made several important changes in the bill. One of these, adopted 
after long debate by a vote of 45 to 37, prohibited the manufacture and 
importation of whiskey during the war and directed the seizure of 
whiskey in bond at cost plus ten per cent profit for the owner; a 
second substituted for a single food controller a board of three; and 
a third erected a joint committee on war expenditures to be composed 
of five Senators and five Representatives, this committee to " safe- 
guard the expenditure of the appropriations bearing upon the war as 
made by Congress." The bill passed the Senate on July 21 by a vote 
of 81 to 6. In conference the Senate abandoned each one of the three 
amendments just noticed: the first because of constitutional objec- 
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tions, the phrase "reasonable compensation" being preferred; the 
second because President Wilson strongly insisted on the advantage 
of a single controller; and the third because he declared that such a 
committee would seriously embarrass him in the conduct of the war. — 
An espionage bill, introduced in both houses at the instance of the 
Department of Justice, was the occasion of much controversy for 
more than two months. The section providing for a press censorship 
was bitterly assailed. The House substituted a milder form of cen- 
sorship with the safeguard of a jury trial; the Senate rejected it alto- 
gether on May 14. While the bill was in conference, President Wil- 
son, in a letter to the chairman of the House Judiciary Committee, 
declared that the censorship was " absolutely necessary to the public 
safety." Nevertheless, on May 31, the House rejected by a vote of 
184 to 144 a censorship clause drafted by the conference committee, 
thirty-six Democrats deserting the administration. A very important 
section of the bill, which became law on June 15, empowered the 
President to control American exports even to the point of establish- 
ing an embargo as a matter of war necessity. The purpose of this 
provision was to bring pressure upon neutral nations which had been 
trading with Germany. — A law which enlarges the membership of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and permits rulings to be made by 
subdivisions of the commission was passed in June. 

THE FEDERAL JUDICIART. — The White Slave Traffic Act of 
1910 applies to any case in which a woman is transported in interstate 
commerce for the purpose of prostitution or concubinage; pecuniary 
gain, either as a motive for the transportation or as an attendant of 
its object, is not an element of the offense defined (Caminetti v. U. S., 
242 U. S. 470). The provision of section 9, article 1 of the Constitu- 
tion, guaranteeing the privilege of habeas corpus, is not a limitation 
upon state action (Gasquet v. Lapeyre et al., 242 U. S. 367). A city 
exercising the police power may prohibit the erection of bill-boards 
in residence districts in the interest of safety, morality, health, and 
decency (Cusack v. Chicago, 242 U. S. 526). In the case of a person 
moving an engine attached to an intrastate car, the purpose of the 
operation, not the character of the car, must determine whether the 
said person was engaged in interstate commerce (Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad v. Parker, 242 U. S. 13). A state law designed to pre- 
vent fraud in the selling of securities, which affects securities coming 
from other states only in requiring that persons dealing in them 
within the state shall first be licensed, shall file information concern- 
ing them and be subject in such dealing to executive supervision, is 
not invalid as a direct burden on interstate commerce (Hall v. Geiger- 
Jones Co., 242 U. S. 539). The Webb-Kenyon Act is a legitimate ex- 
ercise of the power to regulate commerce; that power in the case of 
intoxicants, because of their character, extends to total prohibition 
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of their transport in interstate commerce, and necessarily includes the 
lesser power of adapting the regulation to the various local require- 
ments and conditions that may be expressed in the laws of the states 
(Clark Distilling Co. v. Western Maryland Railway, 242 U. S. 311). 
The admission of Iowa to the Union upon an equal footing with the 
original states and the adoption of a state constitution abrogated the 
guarantee of the Ordinance of 1787 (Hawkins v. Bleakly, 37 S. C. R. 
255). Provisions of the Oregon law of 1913 limiting hours of service 
are within the police power; an hours-of -service law may be limited to 
employees in factories without making an unconstitutional discrimi- 
nation (Bunting v. Oregon, 37 S. C. R. 435). Whether or not a state 
has violated the constitutional provision guaranteeing a republican 
form of government is a political question as to which the courts have 
no concern (Mountain Timber Co. v. Washington, 37 S. C. R. 260). 
The Workmen's Compensation Law of New York providing for com- 
pulsory compensation without regard to fault, except the wilful act of 
an employee to produce injury, or his intoxication, and graduating 
compensation according to earning power or dependency of survivors, 
does not violate the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution as 
limiting freedom of contract or taking property without due process 
of law; nor does the exclusion of farm laborers and domestics from 
the provisions of the act deny equal protection of the laws; nor does 
the provision requiring employers to furnish proof of their financial 
ability and to deposit securities deny equal protection (N. Y. Central 
Railroad v. White, 37 S. C. R. 247). See also regarding the Work- 
men's Compensation Law of Washington, Mountain Timber Co. v. 
Washington (37 S. C. R. 260) and regarding the Iowa law, Hawkins 
v. Bleakly (37 S. C. R. 255). The neutrality of the United States is 
violated by the action of a belligerent bringing a prize with a prize 
crew to an American port in order to lay her up indefinitely (Berg v. 
British and African Steam Navigation Co., 37 S. C. R. 337). Singling 
out employees engaged in the movement of trains by the act of Sep- 
tember 3, iqi6, does not render the statute invalid as denying equal 
protection of the laws, where such employees were alone concerned 
in a dispute threatening interruption of interstate commerce, to pre- 
vent which the statute was enacted (Wilson v. New, 37 S. C. R. 298). 
Interstate railway carriers are not denied due process of law by a 
law fixing the standard working day of railroad employees (Wilson 
v. New, 37 S. C. R. 298). Due process of law is not violated when 
damages are recovered under a law of Kansas for the death of a fac- 
tory superintendent who was charged with safeguarding the machinery 
which killed him (Bowersock v. Smith, 37 S. C. R. 371). The implied 
power of the House of Representatives by way of contempt without 
criminal prosecution does not embrace punishment for contempt of 
the action of a federal district attorney in publishing a letter con- 
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taining matter defamatory of the House or a committee; and in 
punishing for contempt Congress is limited to imprisonment during 
the session (Marshall v. Gordon, 37 S. C. R. 448). The right of an 
individual, under the Fourteenth Amendment, to engage in lawful 
business is infringed by an employment law of Washington making it 
a criminal offense to receive a fee from any person seeking employ- 
ment (Adams v. Tauver, 37 S. C. R. 662). 

STATE AFFAIRS. — On January 1 prohibition had been applied in 
19 states: Alabama, Arkansas, Arizona, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Mississippi, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia. In seven other states the legislature passed acts under 
existing constitutional provisions or the people approved amendments 
to the constitution which become effective in 1918: Indiana, Michigan, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, South Dakota, Utah; and a 
number of states adopted more stringent laws, in several cases for- 
bidding absolutely the importation of liquor. Prohibition amendments 
will be submitted to the people of Illinois and Minnesota in 1918. 
The New York legislature in May adopted a local-option law appli- 
cable to cities. The New Jersey assembly, on February 26, rejected a 
local-option bill which had passed the senate. The voters of Missouri 
defeated a prohibition amendment. The progress of the movement 
was carried still further on January 8 when the Supreme Court, with 
only two justices dissenting, upheld the constitutionality of the Webb- 
Kenyon Law prohibiting the shipment of liquor from wet to dry 
states and upheld also a West Virginia law prohibiting the importa- 
tion of liquor for personal use. New federal, laws not only establish 
prohibition in the District of Columbia, but prohibit the importation 
of liquor into states which do not permit its manufacture or sale for 
beverage purposes (see Congress, supra, p. 34). — On January 22 the 
Supreme Court upheld the so-called " blue sky " laws of Ohio, Mich- 
igan and South Dakota which regulated the sale of securities. — 
Woman suffrage received a set-back on November 7 when in South 
Dakota and West Virginia constitutional amendments had been sub- 
mitted to the voters. On the other hand, Indiana, North Dakota and 
Ohio by legislative act gave women the right to vote for all offices not 
established in the state constitution. Suffrage amendments will be 
submitted to the voters of Maine and New York in the autumn of 
this year. — One Negro was killed and several were injured during a 
race riot in New York city on May 27. In many northern cities an- 
tagonism developed because of the immigration from the South of 
Negroes who wished to take advantage of the advance in wages. The 
most serious situation developed in East St. Louis, Illinois, where, in 
July. 33 Negroes were killed and the military were called out to re- 
store order. There were disturbances in Chester, Pennsylvania, and 
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in several Maryland cities. — Anti-alien bills before the legislatures of 
Washington and Oregon were withdrawn in February after the Japa- 
nese government had made representations to the State Department. — 
With the declaration of war the Council of National Defense developed 
machinery looking to close co-operation with state agencies in many 
branches of activity which were important in bringing the full strength 
of the nation into play. The states themselves did much to increase 
the production of foodstuffs and to regulate their distribution. An 
informal military organization, known as the home guard, was estab- 
lished very widely to deal with possible emergencies and relieve the 
federal forces from such service. 

MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. — Women were elected as mayors in Uma- 
tilla, Oregon, in January, Valley City, Kansas, in May, and Moore- 
haven, Florida, in July. — The city-manager plan of government was 
defeated in Iowa City and Kansas City; adopted in Maplewood, Mis- 
souri, and Bryan, Texas. In Idaho a law was passed under which 25 
per cent of the voters may require a referendum on the adoption of 
the plan. Champaign, Illinois, adopted commission government in 
March, and Sacramento, California, defeated a proposal to drop the 
plan in favor of a mayor-and-council charter. — The Chicago chief of 
police and other high police officials were arrested early in the year 
on warrants charging conspiracy and extortion. The hostile attitude 
of Mayor Thompson toward the entrance of the United States into 
the war brought him into conflict with the board of aldermen, which 
threatened impeachment proceedings and refused to confirm his nomi- 
nation of the board of education. — On April 17 the voters of Cincin- 
nati chose fifteen commissioners to draft a home-rule charter as per- 
mitted under the Ohio constitution. — On June 25 Samuel V. Perrott, 
chief of police, and five others were found guilty in Indianapolis of a 
conspiracy to commit election frauds in 1914. — In January the appel- 
late division of the supreme court held that city employees in New 
York must be residents of the state and citizens. — In February Mayor 
Hiram C. Gill of Seattle, together with the chief of police and a for- 
mer sheriff, was indicted for violation of the federal liquor laws and 
for the acceptance of a bribe from a firm of druggists which desired 
protection in the illegal selling of liquor. 

THE CAMPAIGN AND THE ELECTIONS. — The nomination of 
Charles Evans Hughes had been made with the promise of reuniting 
the Republican party; after Mr. Roosevelt withdrew from the cam- 
paign as presidential candidate of the Progressives, that object seemed 
near achievement. There was, however, a dissentient minority in the 
Progressive party; and although it was finally decided not to hold a 
second convention and nominate a new candidate in Mr. Roosevelt's 
place, this minority did in some states offer John M. Parker of Louisi- 
ana for the vice-presidency and so contributed to the success of Mr. 
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Wilson. — The President himself did not take an active part in the 
campaign. He delivered a few non-partisan speeches in the Middle 
West, but otherwise spoke only to visiting delegations at his summer 
home, Shadow Lawn, New Jersey. Perhaps this dignified attitude, like 
that of McKinley in 1896, helped his cause. The speech of acceptance, 
while dealing mainly with positive achievements of the administration, 
did not avoid controversial subjects; the policies which had been most 
under criticism were vigorously defended. Mr. Bryan, in spite of his 
differences with the President, gave material help by speaking in 
twenty different states. — Mr. Hughes traveled extensively, making 
addresses in seventeen states between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
His attitude did not create a wholly favorable opinion because of his 
failure to present any really constructive ideas; the main theme of his 
discourses was a criticism of the eight-hour law (see Congress, infra, 
p. 32) which a majority of Republican congressmen had supported; 
but he made capital of Mr. Wilson's shifting of policy in relations 
with Mexico. It seemed that he avoided touching upon the complica- 
tions with Germany. This appeared all the more singular because 
Mr. Roosevelt, supporting the Republican ticket, subordinated al! 
other issues in condemning the weak attitude of the Democratic ad- 
ministration in the face of German affronts. The impression grew 
that Mr. Hughes was looking to the German-American vote in the 
Middle West and counting on the Roosevelt influence to win the 
northeastern states. It seemed also that he looked to the conserva- 
tive wing of the Republican party for support; in California he asso- 
ciated himself with elements which were hostile to Governor Johnson 
and were identified with corporation interests. — The Republicans spent 
more money than the Democrats, some $2,441,000 as against $1,685,000; 
and the contributions came from 170,000 individuals as against 34,000. 
— The Maine election of September 11 seemed favorable to a Repub- 
lican victory in November; and indeed the vote in the electoral col- 
lege was the closest since 1876: 276 for Wilson and 255 for Hughes. 
President Wilson, although losing the so-called "pivotal" state of 
New York, was the first Democratic president since Jackson to suc- 
ceed himself. He received a popular vote of 9,068,984 out of 18,303,093, 
which was less than a majority, but half a million more than Hughes 
received. The vote for Benson (Socialist) was 487,651; for Hanly 
(Prohibition) 164,642; and for Reimer (Socialist Labor) 10,105. Wil- 
son proved stronger than his party. He won California, where Sen- 
ator Johnson had a plurality of nearly 300,000; Washington, where 
Senator Poindexter had a majority of 67,000; and Kansas, where Gov- 
ernor Capper had a majority of 162,000. The results indicated either 
the strength of Wilson with the Progressives or the weakness of 
Hughes. — The Democratic control of Congress was reduced, but not 
destroyed. In the Senate the majority declined from 16 to 12; and in 
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the House the strength of the parties was so evenly balanced after the 
elections that it seemed doubtful if the Democrats could organize the 
House (see Congress, infra, p. 35). — In the states eleven governors 
were chosen for a second term. They were Holcomb (Rep. of Conn.), 
Alexander (Dem. of Idaho), Capper (Rep. of Kan.), Stewart (Dem. 
of Mont.), Whitman (Rep. of N. Y.), Beeckman (Rep. of R. I.), Man- 
ning (Dem. of S. C), Rye (Dem. of Tenn.), Ferguson (Dem. of 
Texas), Lister (Dem. of Wash.), and Philipp (Rep. of Wise). Of the 
23 new governors, 12 were Democrats, 11 Republicans. Democratic 
governors succeeded Republicans in Colorado, Ohio, Utah and West 
Virginia; and Republican governors succeeded Democrats in Arizona, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and New Jersey. — In April a convention 
of the Socialist party at St. Louis adopted an attitude of hostility 
towards the entrance of the United States into war with Germany; 
and in a referendum this attitude was endorsed by a vote of 21,639 to 
2,752 (July 7). In view of the fact that the party was dominated by 
German sympathizers a number of prominent Socialists, including 
John Spargo, William English Walling, J. G. Phelps Stokes, Upton 
Sinclair and Allan Benson (presidential candidate in 1916), severed 
their connection with it. 

THE RAILROADS AND THE TRUST PROBLEM. —Eight "open 
shop " companies manufacturing woodwork sought an injunction in 
the federal courts because of the boycott placed upon their products 
by the New York carpenters' union, strikes having been ordered in 
the case of all building operations where the open-shop materials were 
used. The district court, while admitting that the union had violated 
the Sherman Law, held that a private litigant had no standing in 
court to enjoin the combination, only the public prosecutor having 
power to bring proceedings. The circuit court of appeals and, on 
June 11, the Supreme Court sustained this decision. — On March 10 
the United States circuit court of appeals at Kansas City held that the 
control of the Central Pacific Railroad by the Southern Pacific did not 
come within the prohibitions of the interstate commerce acts. — The 
railroads made an urgent petition to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a general increase of fifteen per cent in freight rates and 
for a higher rate to be authorized after June 1. This request was 
based upon higher operating costs owing to the advance in the prices 
of coal and steel as well as the increased wages to be paid under the 
eight-hour law. Early in May the railroads presented their argu- 
ments. On June 29 the commission rejected their demand for a hori- 
zontal increase of 15 per cent, believing that an improvement was be- 
ginning to manifest itself in railroad earnings. It did, however, allow 
to the eastern roads a somewhat higher rate on class schedules and 
to the western and southern roads a 15 per cent increase in the tariffs 
on coal, coke and iron ore. — Fifty-five coal operators and 108 corpora- 
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tions were brought to trial in New York charged with violation of 
the Sherman Act by combining to fix the prices of smokeless and 
semi-bituminous coal produced in Virginia and West Virginia. On 
July 12 the jury returned a verdict of not guilty. — The Federal Trade 
Commission, after investigating the prices of news-print paper, found 
that there had been no real shortage of paper, but that unreasonable 
profits had been obtained by means of combination. The manufac- 
turers, on March 3, agreed to have the commission fix prices. Five 
weeks later five members of the executive committee of the manufac- 
turers' association and two other men who had assisted in extending 
the influence of the association were indicted by a federal grand jury 
in New York under the Sherman Law. — On June 2 twenty-five indi- 
viduals and firms were indicted at Chicago under the Sherman Law 
for attempting to secure a monopoly in butter and eggs. — On May 24 
eighty-eight individuals and corporations were indicted at Boston on 
the charge of conspiring to monopolize interstate commerce in 
onions. — The Federal Trade Commission recommended, on July 26, 
that Congress should immediately consider legislation which would 
protect the public against the " indefensible " and " extortionate " 
prices being charged for certain commodities which had been in un- 
usual demand since the United States entered the war. 

CAPITAL AND LABOR — It was announced on August 8 that a 
poll of the four railroad brotherhoods, with a membership of 400,000, 
had shown ninety per cent favorable to a strike (see last Record, p. 
35). At the same time the American Federation of Labor pledged 
" its support and sympathy in the effort to accomplish that which is 
fundamental for the protection and betterment of the railroad men." 
The United States Board of Mediation and Conciliation failed to bring 
the two parties to an understanding or to persuade the trainmen to 
accept arbitration; and in a last effort to avert what promised to be a 
national calamity President Wilson intervened personally on August 
13. Believing that " the eight-hour day now undoubtedly has the 
sanction of the judgment of society in its favor and should be adopted 
even where the actual work to be done cannot be completed within 
eight hours," he proposed: (1) that the eight-hour day should be 
established, (2) that a commission should be appointed to observe 
and report upon the results, and (3) that the settlement of other 
matters in dispute should be postponed until the effect of the eight- 
hour day had been determined. These proposals, though acceptable 
to the trainmen, were rejected by the railroad presidents, who put for- 
ward counter-proposals. But meanwhile, having grown impatient of 
delay, the representatives of the brotherhoods issued a strike order 
to become effective on September 4. Unable to secure the withdrawal 
of the order, the President now took the only course remaining open 
to him. In his message of August 29 he asked Congress for imme- 
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diate legislation establishing the eight-hour day (see Congress, supra, 
p. 32). For the moment peace was restored; but the railroads applied 
to the courts for injunctions to prevent the enforcement of the new 
law, which they condemned as unconstitutional. A test case was car- 
ried to the Supreme Court in November in the hope that an early de- 
cision would be reached; but as months passed by, the trainmen grew 
weary of waiting and once more issued a call for a strike which was 
to begin on March 17. President Wilson thereupon appointed a com- 
mittee (including Secretaries Lane and Wilson) to impress upon rail- 
roads and trainmen alike the necessity of coming to an agreement in 
view of the international crisis. Both sides made concessions, the 
brotherhood agreeing to postpone the strike for two days. On March 
19 the Supreme Court upheld the constitutionality of the law, four 
justices (Pitney, Vandevanter, Day and McReynolds) dissenting. The 
majority held that the law was neither unworkable, confiscatory, ex- 
perimental, nor in excess of the power of Congress to regulate rail- 
roads; it was in effect a resort to compulsory arbitration, the exercise 
of a power which Congress undoubtedly possessed and which " inevi- 
tably resulted from its authority to protect interstate commerce in 
dealing with a situation like that before it." — On April 8 the leaders 
of organized labor, conferring at Washington, pledged unqualified 
support to the government for the duration of the war; they prom- 
ised to use every influence to prevent claims being pressed for a 
change in existing industrial conditions. The Industrial Workers of 
the World, however, showed no disposition to accept this agreement. 
In the month of July they precipitated serious labor disturbances, 
especially in Arizona and New Mexico. A strike of copper miners at 
Globe and Bisbee, Arizona, assumed such a dangerous character that 
application was made for federal troops to repress rioting. The pres- 
ence of troops at Globe prevented any further outbreak of violence. 
But the situation became steadily more acute at Bisbee because of the 
popular belief that the I. W. W., which had fomented the strikes, was 
working in the German interest. On July 12, members of the Citizens' 
Protective League deported more than 1100 adherents of the I. W. W. 
Similar deportations occurred at other places. On August 1 Frank 
Little, member of the executive board of the I. W. W., was lynched 
by a band of masked men at Butte, Montana. — On December 13 about 
60,000 clothing workers in New York city struck for higher wages 
and shorter hours. The strike ended in January when the demands 
were conceded, including a 48-hour week. On August 4 a three- 
months lockout of cloak, suit, and skirt workers in New York was 
ended by a compromise agreement affording many advantages to the 
workers. On October 6, employees of the Standard Oil Company at 
Bayonne, New Jersey, struck for a wage increase of 30 per cent, an 
eight-hour day, and better conditions of labor. The strike, which 
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spread to other plants, was unsuccessful. — On July 28, switchmen be- 
longing to the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen and employed by 
19 railroads in the region of Chicago struck to enforce their demands 
for reasonable rules regarding employment, promotion and dismissal. 
An agreement was reached with the managers' committee two days 
later, the men abandoning their insistence on the closed shop. — In 
May three shipyards at Camden, New Jersey, were crippled by a 
strike of carpenters, joiners and calkers, who demanded an eight- 
hour day, an advance in wages, and time and a half for overtime. In 
July 4,000 men employed in Brooklyn and Hoboken yards struck for 
a minimum wage of $4.50, the 12,000 other employees remaining at 
work. One company granted the demands almost immediately, but 
the others held out. The strike spread to Staten Island yards on July 
20. — On April 25, anthracite coal miners in the East won wage in- 
creases averaging 20 per cent, after conferences with the operators. 
On April 30, mine workers in the bituminous fields of central Penn- 
sylvania secured an advance of 20 to 30 per cent in wages, the opera- 
tors also agreeing to assume without charge the burden of collecting 
union dues and paying the money to the local unions with detailed 
statements. In July more than 7,000 coal miners in western Kentucky 
struck for an increase of wages and improved working conditions. — 
In July a final settlement was reached in the case of the Danbury 
Hatters, against whom a judgment of $252,000 had been entered (see 
Record of December 1915, p. 721). Part of the money was raised 
through the American Federation of Labor.— The secretary of labor 
estimated that in the last two months of 1916 wage increases of five 
to ten per cent were given to 1,118,000 workers. 

THE DEPENDENCIES — The Jones bill for the government of the 
Philippines (see last Record, p. 37) became law on August 29. In its 
final form, as agreed upon in conference, it promised independence at 
some indefinite time in the future, " as soon as a stable government 
can be established." The vote in the Senate was 37 (all Democrats) 
to 22 (including one Democrat). President Wilson described the law 
as " a very satisfactory advance in our policy of extending to them 
self-government and control of their own affairs. It is only by such 
means that any people comes into contentment and into political 
capacity, and it was high time that we did this act of justice." — In 
February Congress passed the bill amending the organic law of 
Porto Rico (see last Record, p. 38). It extends United States citizen- 
ship to the Porto Ricans and supplants the appointive system with the 
elective in the choice of the Senate. — The Danish West Indian Islands 
(St. Thomas, St. Croix, and St. John) passed into the possession of 
the United States on March 31. The treaty authorizing the exchange 
of sovereignty and the payment of $25,000,000 by the United States 
was ratified by the American Senate on September 4 and by the Dan- 
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ish parliament in December after a referendum to the people. The 
islands will henceforward be known as the Virgin Islands. 

IV. LATIN AMERICA 
MEXICO — Skilfully guided by First Chief Venustiano Carranza, the 
Constitutionalist Revolution received its triumphant consummation in the 
year 1917. The three-cornered civil war between Carranza, Villa, and 
Zapata was virtually won by Carranza in the winter of 1916-1917. The 
troublesome ' ' land reformer ' ' and guerrilla leader Zapata no longer ter- 
rorized the region around Mexico City. Pancho Villa, outlawed and re- 
duced practically to the status of a bandit, remained so long in concealment 
among the northern mountains that he was reported dead ; and although 
in the autumn he emerged to swoop down in bold raids upon one after an- 
other of the towns of northern Mexico, Chihuahua City, Parral, Jiminez, 
Santa Rosalia, and others, he met defeat in January at the hands of Gen- 
eral Murguia, and was eliminated as a serious factor in the political situa- 
tion. — After February 5 the pursuit of Villa was left entirely to Carranza, 
the American punitive expedition having been withdrawn (see Amer- 
ican Relations, supra, p. 28). — In the meantime, far-reaching demo- 
cratic reforms had been inaugurated. At one bold stroke Carranza des- 
troyed the bureaucratic system of appointive municipal officers, a system 
under which ' ' bossism ' ' and corruption had been notoriously prevalent ; 
for the first time in the history of the republic, democratic municipal elec- 
tions were held throughout the length and breadth of the land, September 
3, 1916. On September 30, furthermore, Carranza decreed the abolition of 
the vice-presidency, reduced the presidential term from six years to four, and 
declared that no president could be re-elected ; these provisions, he be- 
lieved, would serve as guarantees against the establishment of a despotism 
such as that of Diaz. The call had gone forth on September 14, 1916, for 
the convocation of the long-promised Constitutional Convention which was 
expected to emancipate the peon and democratize the government. In 
order to make sure that the convention would be thoroughly democratic in 
spirit, suspected reactionaries and enemies of the Constitutionalist Revolu- 
tion were excluded from the elections (October 22) to the convention. At 
length, on December 1, the Constitutional Convention held its solemn 
opening session, in Iturbide Theater. Some 1 50 delegates were present, 
representing every state but one, Chiapas. An ambitious program of 
political, judicial, agrarian, ecclesiastical, and industrial reforms was out- 
lined by Carranza. With amazing celerity the convention accomplished 
its tremendous task. In two months the revised constitution was drafted, 
signed, January 31, and promulgated, February 5. Under the new consti- 
tution Mexico became, in theory, the most advanced radical democracy 
in the world. Supreme power was vested in the president and the bicam- 
eral congress, elected by universal male and female suffrage. The presi- 
dent could not be re-elected. There being no vice-president, in case of 



